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Misconceptions About the Fifth Amendment 


GREAT deal of debate has centered recently 
A on the refusal by certain university professors 
to answer the questions of congressional commit- 
tees about Communist affiliation, on the ground that 
the Fifth Amendment protects a witness against 
self-incrimination. A number of misconceptions 
have become current in this connection. 

The most prevalent misconception is that academic 
freedom is directly jeopardized if professors are re- 
quired to testify publicly—or privately—about their 
past and present convictions and affiliations. This 
notion reveals a false understanding both of academic 
freedom and of the proper role of teachers as citi- 
zens. Academic freedom is a concept germane to 
the interior life of an educational institution. That 
is, it is defined in the relations between a teacher 
on the one hand and his students and especially his 
administrative officers on the other. If students 
refuse in some way to permit unpopular views to 
be expressed by their teachers—and students can be 
ingenious in devices—academic freedom is abridged. 
More often the hazard lies in relations between the 
teacher and the college or university authorities ; if 
a president or board of governors curbs or dismisses 
a professor on account of his views, academic free- 
dom is seriously violated. 

But the academic man has no claim to special 
liberties or immunities outside the educational con- 
text. Inside the college he is subject to the same 
public laws that apply to all other citizens; outside 
it, he is liable to the same pressures and indignities. 
secause of the prestige hitherto accorded to his pro- 
fession, he should take the risks and responsibilities 
of citizenship even more seriously than do most of 
his fellow citizens. 

This concept of academic freedom should not 
ignore the palpable fact that freedom inside the col- 
lege or university may be seriously affected by the 
work of congressional investigations. Professors 
may be frightened into conformity and administra- 
tive officers may yield to public hysteria—though the 
universities have kept their heads better thus far 
than have public officials, with some exceptions. /n- 
directly, therefore, congressional inquisitors may af- 
fect academic freedom, and it is conceivable that 
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some of them may undertake to do so directly 
through legislation; the day on which they succeed- 
ed would be the darkest one in the history of Amer- 
ican scholarship. 

But the refusal to answer questions before a con- 
gressional committee on the ground of academic 
freedom is sheer obfuscation. It is a plea for special 
privilege ; in effect, it reduces academic freedom to 
intransigent individualism. Such a plea has no con- 
ceivable relation to the Fifth Amendment, which 
reads: ‘““No person . . . shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, . . .”. 

A second misconception equates incrimination 
with embarrassment. The Fifth Amendment per- 
tains only to possible conviction of crime—and even 
here the judge, not the witness, is expected to deter- 
mine finally whether testimony might have a tenden- 
cy to incriminate. It is not yet a federal crime to 
have held Marxist views or even to have held office 
or membership in the Communist Party. It is a 
crime to have engaged in a conspiracy to overthrow 
the government by force and violence. If a person 
has been guilty of the latter, he probably will need 
more than silence to defend him. If he is personally 
not involved but knows of such a conspiracy, it is 
his duty as a citizen to expose it. 

Testimony about views and affiliations, past or 
present, may be embarrassing and may result in disas- 
trous publicity, as Senator McCarthy and his col- 
leagues well know. But the Fifth Amendment gives 
no protection against these eventualities, and redress 
under laws regarding libel and slander is unfortu- 
nately not available against members of Congress act- 
ing officially. The refusal to answer questions gives 
a public impression equally damaging; while this 
course involves no legal presumption of guilt, it clear- 
ly conveys to the public that one has something 
reprehensible to hide. Under the circumstances, a 
professor who is not guilty of a crime would be well 
advised to answer questions cooperatively and can- 
didly. Some congressional committees have recog- 
nized the dangers of defamation and have held 
closed hearings in delicate situations, others have 
been less considerate of the damage done to innocent 
persons through disclosure of guilt by association. 











A third misconception has to do with the incrimi- 
nation of friends. A fairly universal instinct pro- 
hibits tattling on one’s friend and associates. But 
the Fifth Amendment does not support the instinct ; 
it protects a witness against self-incrimination only. 
To be sure, waiver of this right for oneself leads 
quickly into questions about one’s associates, and 
refusal to answer may lead to indictment for con- 
tempt. But a witness might better fight at this level 
than to imply the guilt of himself and to raise pub- 
lic suspicion of many of his friends and colleagues 
by refusing to answer at all. 

Even so, there will doubtless be a few university 
professors who refuse to cooperate with the investi- 
gating committees on grounds of high moral scruple. 
If so, they should at least state their moral grounds 
clearly, not evasively through silence. The status 
of conscientious objectors to Senator McCarthy, etc., 
has not yet been clearly defined. In New York State, 
faculty members of tax-supported institutions are 
automatically dismissed if they refuse to answer 
questions. Where possible, institutions would do 


better to study each case on its merits and make their 
own decisions. 

Action toward curbing the excesses of congres- 
sional investigations is best directed through the 
usual channels by which citizens limit and change 
governmental procedures and personnel. A witness 
is not in a strong political position—unless he is an 
articulate and strong witness. In any event, all 
teachers as citizens have the opportunity—and duty 
—to work publicly for the elimination of abuses and 
the strengthening of freedom and integrity in the 
land. . -P 


(N.B. For considerable help in preparation of this 
editorial, I acknowledge indebtedness to a statement 
by the Association of American Universities, “The 
Rights and Responsibilities of Universities and 
Their Faculties”; to Professor Zechariah Chaffee, 
Jr., and Arthur E. Sutherland for views expressed 
in a letter to the Harvard Crimson under date of 
January 7, 1953; and to Professor Robert E. Cush- 
man’s recent article in the Cornell Daily Sun. L. P.) 


Christian Witness in East Germany * 


* HAT does it mean today to live as a Christian 


under the government of a Communist state? 
Let me first of all answer in the words of the apostle 
Paul, ‘J want you to know brethren, that what has 
happened to me has really served to advance the 
Gospel.” (Phil. 1:12.) That is surely the language 
of the Holy Spirit. Our flesh and blood, our desires, 
our fears, all prefer to complain about the complete 
upset of all previous securities, about the totalitarian 
government of the Marx-Leninist Party, about the 
lack of this and that, about the absence of that which 
in the West goes under the name of freedom of 
press, assembly, and thought, and about the many 
things in public life which seem strange and alien 
to us. So complains our human nature. But he 
whose heart has been captured by the Holy Spirit, 
and who lives under His sway, he it is who begins, 
amidst all suffering and unrighteousness, to thank 
God, Who through these experiences ever loves us 
and draws us to His great goodness.” 

So writes a Christian describing life in his Russian 
occupied, Communist dominated half of Germany. 
The reaction of the British or American reader is a 
natural one: what have we to do with this other- 
world piety, understandable as it may be under the 
savage pressures of Communist rule? This article 
is devoted to an answer to that question. 

First, a word to the theology behind these words. 


* Anonymous, see page 72. 


It differs from that to which we are used, at one 
fundamental point—the seriousness with which these 
East German Christians take the historical act of 
God in Jesus Christ, His victory over the powers 
of the world, and the hope of His coming again. The 
political events of today are seen from this perspec- 
tive in a new dimension. The kingdom of God is 
at hand. The world and its powers may not be 
judged according to their own standards, but from 
the perspective of God’s understanding of them. The 
Christian need not set his hope on some calculation 
over how and when the Communist menace will be 
overthrown. His hope is in Christ who has won 
the victory, and who comes. The Christian need not 
find the meaning of life in ideals of liberal democracy 
or culture (much as he may legitimately treasure 
them). His life’s meaning is to respond to God’s 
act in Christ. This is the source of his freedom from 
fear of the Communists or hate against them; from 
this comes his ability to look political facts in the 
face, uncolored by “pipe” dreams or escape mechan- 
isms; from this comes his power to understand the 
human beings who are his neighbors, beyond all 
the demons that may possess them, and his ability to 
help them. 

It is this Christian faith which has produced the 
clearest political realism in the Communist dominated 
world. It is these Christians who understand best 
that Communism is trying to be a new religion, a 
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“Heilslehre,” and not simply another power group. 
But this realism works in both directions. It under- 
stands not only Communism but also the basis on 
which most people resist Communism. One Christian 
writes to his western colleagues : 

“Tittle children, keep yourselves from idols,’ 
warns The First Letter of John. Our idols are all too 
recognizable to be able to falsify our faith or teach- 
ings (although they are dangerous enough for our 
temptable flesh; for our honor and goods, for our 
freedom and life). Your idols are far more danger- 
ous. They are, if I am not mistaken, loved, honored 
and respected to a large degree within Christendom 
itself. All of these idols, really all of them, lie here 
among us in dust and ashes (for them we have new 
ones). All that we once trusted and relied upon, 
what we loved and valued, what we grew up in and 
never wanted to leave, all of this failed to hold in 
the time of temptation. And this time did not first 
come over us in 1945. One doesn’t die for the idol 
of liberal democracy ; one doesn’t even suffer for it! 
Still less for “Christianity,” and for a Christian cul- 
ture least of all. Where have the once holy ideas 
among us, of truthfulness, free opinion, legality, 
gone to? The Communist acid has dissolved them 
all, and shown that a life in this bourgeois-liberal- 
Christian atmosphere of the 19th century is already 
undermined and inwardly finished, even when it goes 
on a while outwardly.” 

But let us take a practical example, that of agri- 
culture. The struggle is at the moment, against the 
growing pressure towards “cooperatives” which are 
essentially government controlled collectives, into 
which farmers are pressed when they have reached 
the end of their rope. The pressure is created by the 
fact that farmers must deliver certain quotas of dif- 
ferent kinds of products, which are fixed arbitrarily 
and high. All purchases and sales are government 
controlled. The private farmer is gradually ground 
under this load until he is forced to give up. Behind 
him lies the land reform program which has long 
since dispossessed the big farmer. Around him is 
the pressure of drumming propaganda, compulsory 
schooling and celebrations, the arbitrary role of the 
Communist functionary, the danger of arrest and 
deportation. 

This is the truth. Is it the whole truth? This is 
a question of faith. The Christian faith brings an- 
other set of facts into view—about that which goes 
on in the heart of the farmer. There we see a story 
of bitter resentment, of inward rejection of the 
whole Communist system of oppression. This resent- 
ment and hate are for the most part based on a long- 
ing to return to the old relationships, and the old cul- 
ture—its social inequality, its glorification of the 
German Empire (even sometimes in its Nazi form), 
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its refusal to absorb the refugee or to adjust life on 
the land to the needs of modern times—so clearly 
demonstrated in the tragic fate of refugees in West 
Germany. Here is no valid basis on which to resist 
Communism. Here is a brew which can have a still 
fouler smell than that of Communism itself. One 
Christian leader was asked what the first task of 
Christians would be if East Germany were suddenly 
freed from the Soviets. “We would rush to the 
market place,” he replied, “to save the Communists 
from the mob.” 

Then there is a third level of truth which Chris- 
tian faith brings to light. It is the truth about God’s 
act in this situation, and the response of the Chris- 
tians to it. It is God’s will and a Christian concern 
that the people be adequately provided with food. 
It is the planning and the whole Communist appa- 
ratus, despite his own resentment and despair. On 
this basis the farmer can take it as a Christian voca- 
tion to stay free of a “cooperative” as long as possi- 
ble, and to protest arbitrary regulations and controls. 
But for the same reason when he is forced into a 
“cooperative” and stripped of his property, his 
Christian responsibility to his Neighbour continues— 
to produce as well as he can, and to put as much 
realism and Christian brotherliness into this inhuman 
structure as it will take. 

One can put it more generally. It is the Chris- 
tian’s duty to seek the well being of the earthly so- 
ciety in which he is placed—its total well being 
before God, not some Communist misconception of 
its well being, not some resentful rejection of the 
whole system of society because of the Communism 
which rules it. It is the business of the Christian 
therefore to tell the truth to the Communists, in 
this constructive spirit; the truth about what will 
work in agriculture and what will not, the truth 
about the foolishness of total planning, but con- 
cretely and with the implicit hope that the Commu- 
nist official will listen and absorb what is told him. 
In so far as the Communist is not only a representa- 
tive of his ideology and the power of the Soviet 
Union, but also an official whose business it is to 
care for a social order which it pleases God to up- 
hold and care for, a possibility of human contact is 
still there. Only the Christian can make this radical 
assumption with full realism. Because the Christian 
can see God and His will beyond the society, beyond 
the system of agriculture, which the Communist is 
trying to make new. 

The issue comes to a head in simple ways. A 
Christian pastor points out in a village meeting that 
the production quotas which the state has set take 
no account of the acres of valuable woodland in the 
village, to sacrifice which would be a loss to the 
whole society. No one else has dared to speak. A 
Christian who has found himself as a_ technical 





expert in a Cooperative, uses his position at every 
point to iron out arbitrary injustices and to meet 
human needs among the people who come in contact 
with him. Another pastor is a constant visitor in 
the village hall, warning the officials in practical 
ways, to take account of the farming experience of 
the local peasants, and not to force them into arbi- 
trary molds. It may also work the other way. A 
Christian farmer may falsify his production figures, 
and squeeze out certain deliveries which he can make 
directly to friends in the city; because he knows 
that these deliveries actually reach those in need. 
Of the government required quotas no one is sure. 
There are a thousand ways of rigging transactions 
in farm goods, whether produce, seed, or farm sup- 
plies, so as to mitigate the harshness of total plan- 
ning in practice while maintaining it in theory. In 
these also a Christian may be called to take part. 
Indeed without them farming is simply impossible, 
because the requirements of the government plan 
do not fit the facts of the economy. But in all this 
it is the spirit of the Christian which is decisive— 
concern for the neighbour, freedom from fear and 
hate, a sense for truth and conscience. The miracle 
happens, not often, but here and there, that Commu- 
nist officials note a different atmosphere, and listen 
to what Christians have to say. “At least you do 
not lie to me. Even my comrades no longer tell me 
the truth.” “You have our interests at heart.” It is 
true. The Christian has the interest of the Commu- 
nist officials at heart—not, to be sure, his Commu- 
nist illusions and plans, but his genuine interests, 
as a man responsible to God for his political power 
and office, and as an inwardly despairing man in 
need of forgiveness and freedom in Jesus Christ. 

“Our freedom,” writes a Christian out of another 
crisis in East Zone life, “consists of the fact that 
we love our brother, here and now, that we offer 
him truth, time, and much understanding, even when 
our openness delivers us into his hand, and we have 
no more control over the possible results. We show 
how bound we are when we take the Marxist uni- 
form of the Communist propagandists too seriously, 
instead of speaking to them from the beginning in 
the certainty that here God is sending His children, 
who bear His image and for whom Christ died, 
into our house. We have rejoiced that at last people 
have come to us, who (and this is an experience 
which has surprised us ourselves) put, in the course 
of the discussion, a genuine question about the 
reality of God. Certainly these discussions were 
quite different from what people expected. But still 
there was a requirement: that Christians listened 
much, showed a real understanding of Marxism, 
and held to the hope that God’s word smashes rocks 
like a hammer, and that God wills to help all men, 
even the powerful.” 


Much has been left out of this picture. The whole 
problem of the relation of the underground resist- 
ance to Christian witness is a chapter by itself. Suf- 
fice it to say here that the situation is fundamentally 
different from that during the Hitler period and 
during the war. Then there was one clear theological 
issue—the claim of the German Christians to a type 
of new revelation, and one social issue—the persecu- 
tion of the Jews—which dominated all else. Today 
the theological issue is not a strong one, and the 
social issue is more subtle. Then there was the 
general conviction that Hitler was doomed. There 
was a war situation with a particular end in view. 
This justified underground activities. Today there 
is no war, no realistic hope of “liberation.” The 
underground resistance is based on reaction and 
resentment, and irresponsible idealism which is the 
spiritual ruin of most of those who go into it. The 
hope of liberation is, next to Communism, the great- 
est false religion in East Germany. In these cir- 
cumstances most East Zone Christians can only 
reject active resistance movements of underground 
sort. 

Finally however, there is the challenge of Com- 
munist ideology, of the schooling process which goes 
on from 8 to 10 AM every Wednesday morning in 
every government factory, office, barrack and wher- 
ever else people normally gather ; of the school sys- 
tem which is totally tuned to a Communist world 
view, of the gigantic public propaganda system 
which shuts off all other information and forces 
each individual to a public profession of support. 

“We are,” writes one observer, “in a permanent 
revolution, in ‘progress,’ in a continuous change, in 
an imposing ruthless system which changes men in- 
wardly and outwardly one after the other. We are 
part of a great re-education process from the Yel- 
low Sea to the Lubeck Bay. In the party the indi- 
vidual is observed, evaluated, tested, criticised, 
purged, and changed. In this Order one is disci- 
plined and controlled. There is self-testing in small 
groups, which one can only understand as the coun- 
terpart of the Confessional. Penances are meted 
out, oaths are sworn, sacrifices are brought. A young 
Free German Youth functionary has no private life 
any more. The law of Marxism hangs over him day 
and night. The individual is sought out and fol- 
lowed with amazing persistance, in order to wrestle 
for his spirit and overcome it. Faith is called for, 
and this faith carries all things, hopes all things, 
endures all things, even the ‘temporary difficulties’ 
which come from the fact that ‘we haven’t any Com- 
munism yet, not even socialism, because our people 
haven’t reached the necessary level of ideological 
consciousness.’ I know an enthusiastic functionary 
who experienced the end of the war in East Prussia 
with all its murder, rape, mass exile, and has found 
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in Communist teachings the key to a positive under- 
standing of these terrible things.” 

The question puts itself immediately—with what 
can the Christian oppose this ideological power? 
How can he keep his thinking straight? The answer 
can only lie in the freedom which the Gospel gives, 
over against the ideologies of East and West. For 
western propaganda pours into East Germany too, 
and is eagerly soaked up. It contains an ideology 
built around respectable words such as freedom and 
democracy. Often it contains a conflict of ideologies 
—between capitalist and socialist, German nation- 
alist and American internationalist, etc. But it melts 
into one mixture when it sinks into the mind of the 
anti-communist in the Soviet Zone, permeated with 
his own “pipe” dreams—hope for the day of libera- 
tion and revenge and all that goes with it. Against 
this ideology the Christian also needs to be free. 

The strategy of this freedom is to put the question 
of truth to the Communist ideology. This means 
that the Christian must know his Marx-Leninism as 
the Communists themselves know it. He must be 
able to bring the Communist back to his first princi- 
ples, to his act of faith, to confront him with this 
faith in all its uncertainty and inadequacy. He must 
be able to pick out those bits and pieces of truth, of 
valid analysis and reform, which are embedded in 
the Communist thought and practice, and give them 
a Christian justification and background. The oppor- 
tunities for this witness are present almost daily, 
for those who have the courage and the inner peace 
and freedom to take them. They are human en- 
counters in political examinations, in schooling, in 
required themes to be written for school, in response 
to crusading functionaries, and wherever Christians 
and Communists meet, even in the inquisition cells 
of the secret police. On the one side is total ideology, 
sometimes idealist and fanatic, arguing with threat- 
ening undertones (“what you have just said is reac- 
tionary propaganda and may have consequences”). 
Yet behind it often a lost and uncertain child of God. 
On the other side is the freedom of a forgiven sinner 
who has learned that his life is indeed in the hands 
of a gracious and loving God, seeking to bear wit- 
ness to what that God has revealed and is doing, 
seeking the well being of his city, and new fellow- 
ship with his estranged brother who has encased 
himself in a Communist shell. 

What happens when this encounter takes place? 
Let us be clear that it does not take place as often 
as it should. Far more Christians shy from it out 
of fear, resentment, or the feeling that it is hopeless 
in any case. Let an East Zoner put it in his words: 

“We should put it once clearly before you: 
Nothing is so great a need for us as Christ Himself, 
who has performed the miracle for us, that we East 
Zone people with our uneasy and tormented con- 
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science, with all our fear of men and our dull 
thoughtlessness, with all our envy and bitterness 
which we wallow in daily, still may belong to Him 
who has not grown weary of us, who still grants 
us His word and gathers us to His table. When a 
man from the West puts his questions to us, we 
really don’t know what to answer. No, we did not 
take the side of the Jehovah’s Witnesses, as they 
more and more were imprisoned on the nonsensical 
charge that they were agents of the American Gen- 
eral Staff in religious disguise. We have done 
nothing against the show trials which were like the 
“People’s Trials” of Russia in their mockery of all 
justice. Our children write naively, or perhaps too 
knowingly, school themes about ‘Why Stalin is the 
best friend of the German people,’ and the best have 
become such double-tongued diplomats that one 
shudders before this youth which has learned arts 
which used to be reserved for diplomats and poli- 
ticians. Our students sit in the compulsory lectures 
and take political examinations one after the other. 
All too often they answer on opinion questions, just 
what is desired. A large part of the student body is 
organized politically, and practically all the rest of 
the students, even when they are inwardly untouched 
by Marxist ideology, have only in rare cases the 
courage, the imagination, the knowledge—or should 
I say the love for others ?—to hold their ground and 
to stand soberly and factually with all candor and 
discretion for that which one has every right to 
expect from a Christian.” 

But—the encounter does take place, sometimes in 
spite of Christians who would like to have avoided 
it, simply because the issue is too clear and conscience 
too strong. Sometimes the intolerable double-track 
life, the continuous hypocrisy required by those who 
go along with the Communists and try to remain 
Christians overwhelms a believer and he makes his 
public confession with his life in his hands. Some- 
times a Christian is called in the ordinary business 
of life to take his stand, and takes it, trembling with 
fear within, yet comforted and sure in his obedience. 
And when this witness takes place, it is much like 
in the days of Our Lord. Anything may happen. 
It may be met with silence—the silence of fear and 
admiration from colleagues, the silence of embar- 
rassment and strategy from the Communists. It may 
lead to a violent propaganda campaign in which the 
Christian must flee or face arrest and prison. It 
may lead to loss of job or place in school. These 
things the world sees and judges. But the eye of 
faith sees more. It sees a myriad of spiritual results. 
A Christian youth seizes the courage to write the 
truth in a school theme. He is thrown out of school 
—but not before the theme has traveled from his 
home town to Berlin and back, and has been read 
by hundreds of officials, some of whom murmured 








to each other, “Look what this Christian lad says.” 
A woman factory worker refuses to sign a peace 
petition. It breathes hate she says, and the way of 
peace is from God who has made peace with all 
peoples. She is fired, and comes into the manager’s 
office at his request and finds the man in tears: 
“Look what a criminal I am! Is there help any- 
where for me?” A group of Christians are called 
together by the Communist Peace Committee of a 
city and an earnest discussion ensues. No facts are 
dissembled, no words are minced. The Christians 
expose frankly the hypocrisy of the Communist 
‘peace’ movement. At the end one of the Chris- 
tians says, ‘““‘We have spoken openly to you because 
we believe that we owe it to you, for the love of 
God has for us all.” The Communists respond with 
genuine, heartfelt applause. 

These and many other incidents which we hear of 
from day to day, are miracles. According to worldly 
calculations they cannot happen, or if they do they 
cannot be important. Yet it is from such daily 
action of God’s grace, breaking into the closed human 
world, that Christians live in the Soviet Zone. The 
Communist fanatic who becomes a bit more human, 
the anxious warped functionary who breathes new 
life when he meets men to whom truth and love are 
guides to life, the ordinary citizen who suddenly 
grasps the fact that Christ in his life, that the king- 





dom of God is the real power in the Soviet Zone, 
and in this new freedom and responsibility faces 
privation, danger, perhaps prison and death—these 
are the fruits of God’s grace and the witnesses to 
His victory which quicken the heart of the believer 
in this world. 

Let me close with one other incident. A pastor 
said to me, “When after ten o’clock at night an 
automobile stops outside my house, I shudder in- 
voluntarily and have to fight down my rising fear. 
1 know this means that I am under a constant nerv- 
ous strain. I know that my nervous strength is 
limited, that there must come some day a release 
which I cannot see in the trend of events, or my 
own breakdown. But God knows how much nerv- 
ous strength I have left. He knows also the calling 
he has set before me here and the witness He wants 
me to make. These calculations, these concerns about 
the future, I can leave to Him.” 

Yes, and I shall rejoice. For I know that through 
your prayers and the help of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ this will turn out for my delwerance, as it 
is my eager expectation and hope that I shall not 
be at all ashamed, but that with full courage now as 
always Christ will be honored in my body, whether 
by life or by death. For to me to live is Chnist, and 
to die is gain,” 

(Paul to the Philippians 1:19-21.) 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Pentecost, 1953 


Churches in this community will join churches 
throughout the world on May 24 in celebrating one of 
the oldest and most important religious festivals — 
Pentecost. This year, for the first time in six years, the 
date coincides in the Roman and Gregorian calendars 
so that Anglican, Catholic, Eastern Orthodox and Protes- 
tant churches will all celebrate the same day. In the 
Jewish religion, the date is reckoned as the seventh week 
after the second day of Passover, so Pentecost (She- 
vuoth) will be celebrated by the Jews this year on 
May 21. 

Pentecost (also called Whitsunday because many of 
the early Christians wore white clothes for baptism at 
this season) ranks with Christmas and Easter as the 
third great festival of the Christian year. It was long 
regarded as the happiest season of the church calendar 
but then, for some reason, fell into neglect in many of 
the nonliturgical churches. In recent years there has 
been a revival of interest in almost all churches, coupled 
with an appreciation of the ecumenical significance of the 
day. The account in Second Chapter of the Book of 
Acts states that the Holy Spirit came when Christ's 
followers were gathered together “with one accord.” 

On Pentecost Sunday, May 24, 1953, there will be a 
new approach to this ideal of “one accord” as many 
pastors throughout the world read from their pulpits the 
Pentecost Message of the World Council of Churches. 
Signed by the six presidents of the Council, the message 
emphasizes the world-wide fellowship of the Christian 
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Church and its “unity in diversity.” The message says 
in part: “As we celebrate on Whitsunday the first com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit upon the assembled Church of 
Christ, let us remember especially the words of St. Paul: 
‘There are varieties of gifts, but the same spirit.’” 

The presidents of the World Council of Churches, 
who signed the message, are: Archbishop Athenagoras 
of Thyateira, Greek Orthodox; Bishop Eivind Berggrav, 
Primate of Norway; Pastor Marc Boegner, Reformed 
Church, France; Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; Miss Sarah Chakko, Syrian Orthodox, 
India; and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Methodist 
Church, U.S.A. Also signing the message was Dr. John 
R. Mott, American layman and Honorary President of 
the Council. The World Council of Churches includes 
161 member communions. Thirty-one American com- 
munions are members, including almost all the major 
denominations. 

In the ancient Jewish calendar, the Pentecost festival 
was dedicated to gratitude to God for the gift to Noah 
of the “Covenant’—a promise of an orderly sequence 
of events in the physical universe. Later, the celebra- 
tion of the Feast of Weeks was associated with the giv- 
ing of the Law to Moses at Mt. Sinai. It is this Jewish 
festival that makes much of hospitality to the stranger. 

The Christian Pentecost originated when the little 
Christian community of Jerusalem (120 people) gathered 
together fifty days after the Resurrection. According 
to the Book of Acts some 3,000 converts to the new 
religion were baptized. 
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Correspondence 


Dear Dr. Niebuhr: 


That was a wonderfully good article by Franklin H. 
Littell on “Pastoral Care Under Totalitarianism.” 
Hugh S. Tigner, 
Plainville, New York 
Dear Dr. Niebuhr: 


The publishing of Franklin H. Littell’s article, “Pas- 
toral Care Under Totalitarianism,’ convinced me I 
should renew my subscription to Christianity and Crisis. 

So much comes to a parish pastor’s study that is un- 
realistic and without “meat.” Thanks to Dr. Littell, 
for his realism and sound conception of the function of 
the Church. Also, for his concern for an effective pas- 
toral ministry in the American Church. 


Claudius E. Jensen, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Dear Sir: 


I first heard of Christianity and Crisis through Bishop 
Edward L. Parsons and have been a subscriber for some 
years. I always enjoy Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s articles 
and now refer to the one which appeared in your issue 
of February 2nd. 


I think that if Dr. Niebuhr had read the policies of 
the United World Federalists and some of the books 
written on the subject he would understand our short- 
range and long-range views on the subject of World 
Federation. 

United World Federalists feel that the only eventual 
solution for any measure of peace with justice under 
law is World Federation. We know that the Soviet gov- 
ernment is very definitely against World Federation 
and we also know that there are some very vocal groups 
in this country opposed to any type of World Federa- 
tion. 

We believe that our first responsibility is our country 
and therefore “We reaffirm our continuing support of 
the United Nations: We call for the United States im- 
mediately to declare that it is a fundamental objective 
of United States foreign policy to support and strengthen 
the United Nations and to develop it into a world federal 
government with limited powers adequate to make, en- 
force and interpret world laws to maintain peace and 
prevent aggression; we urge all individuals and or- 
ganizations seeking this great aim to work with us 
towards this objective.” 


The United World Federalists are not “a very few 
abstract idealists.” Our president is Norman Cousins, 
editor of the Saturday Review of Literature. Our Board 
of Directors consists of Pierce Butler, Jr.; Cass Canfield, 
Chairman of the Board of Harper & Bros.; Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman, former U. S. Minister to Norway; 
Grenville Clark, Lawyer and Writer; Hon. William O. 
Douglas, Associate Justice, U. S. Supreme Court; 
George H. Olmsted, Chairman of the Board of the 
Hawkeye Casualty Co.; Walter P. Reuther, President 
of the C.I.0.; Robert E. Sherwood, Author and Play- 
wright. Surely these eminent citizens are not abstract 
idealists ! 
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There are, as Dr. Niebuhr says, two approaches to 
World Federation. The members of Atlantic Union be- 
lieve in “solidifying the resources of the free world” and 
combining against Communism, hoping that eventually 
World Federation will be achieved. The United World 
Federalists believe in a universal federation with a 
minimum of powers delegated to the central governing 
body. They hope to strengthen the United Nations 
into such an instrument, an instrument capable of 
handling disarmament and preventing aggression. 

We believe that due to man’s sinful nature it is neces- 
sary to have laws to enforce peace. We need laws in 
our towns and nations, and why should we believe that 
world-wide peace will be achieved by waiting for sinful 
men to “supply the mutual trust which is the necessary 
basis of any community?” My understanding is that 
we as Christians believe that only with God’s continuing 
help and guidance can we achieve any good thing here 
on earth, and thus we will always need laws and re- 
straints. It is the secularist humanists and Marxists who 
believe that mankind can improve to the point that laws 
are no longer necessary. 

A very common error attributed to United World 
Federalists is that we think that by World Federation 
we shall achieve “heaven on earth.” We have no such 
illusions. The World Federation might well have a civil 
war, as this country had in the last century. 

Dr. Niebuhr brings out the difficulties of voting. This 
is only one of the many, many hurdles which the world 
must surmount. Does Dr. Niebuhr really believe that in 
the present set-up of the world we are “finding the road 
to community with one another”? He says “the great 
moral issue for Americans is how a rich and powerful 
nation relates itself to a weak and impoverished world.” 
How can we help those less fortunate if more than four- 
fifths of our resources are spent on armament? How can 
the world find “mutual trust” in two armed camps? What 
has anyone suggested or offered to mankind except more 
and better armaments as a solution of the present chaos? 

To many of us, sick at heart, it seems at times as if 
the Christian Church were “fleeing to ultimate ideals as 
a way of evading immediate responsibilities.” 

We believe that an affirmative policy, a policy of hope 
for the peoples of the world, is the one chance to avert 
a third World War. And I believe that we should work 
for this now, and that with God’s help we may avert 
that ultimate catastrophe to the children of men. 

Mrs. Vernon Skewes-Cox 
Ross, California 


Some of the issues raised by Mrs. Skewes-Cox were 
answered in our previous correspondence. It is worth 
affirming, however, that no one can quarrel with the 
idea of World Government as an ultimate goal. But 
when Mrs. Skewes-Cox presents it as an alternative to 
the present armament race, and a way of preventing 
“the third World War” she is, as many advocates of 
World Government, regarding it not as an ultimate goal 
but as a present alternative policy. With all due re- 
spect for her conviction and those of her many World 
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Government friends, we cannot find in World Goven- 
ment proposals a policy which would be immediately 
relevant to the problem of coming to terms with Russia. 
This is all the more the case since the Russians have 
interpreted World Government as an instrument of 
“world imperialism” and have threatened that they would 
leave the United Nations even if the most modest steps 
in the direction of World Government were taken by it. 
R.N. 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. Lionel Gelber’s article on “America and World 
Order” in Christianity and Crisis (vol. XII, No. 21, 
December 8, 1952) leaves me at a loss of appreciating 
its objective. He attacks George Kennan’s analysis of 
U. S. foreign policy, but his own solution is that of 
power politics pure and simple which is precisely what 
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Kennan is usually criticized for. Gelber’s apologetics for 
British fumbles in the field of foreign relations reveal 
him as a personality far less endowed with the self- 
searching quality and the lack of ethnocentrism which 
redeem so much of Kennan’s writing. For not only does 
Gelber blame the United States for the misdirection of 
her foreign policy prior to World War II (which is 
hardly news at this point of events), but he insists on 
holding us responsible also for Britain’s own vital 
blunders (which is certainly more than expected). 
Finally, he takes “American professors, authors and 
editors” to task for taking seriously his countryman, John 
M. Keynes, and the latter’s ideas on the economic conse- 
quences of the peace which followed World War I. 

He does not propose to call attention to the demon- 
strated fact that Keynes’ warnings and apprehensions 
were confirmed by history, that the utter foolishness of 
statesmen consisted in ignoring them until it was too 
late. Gelber is obviously still convinced that all that was 
demanded of the times was the simple formula to pre- 
vent “a strong Germanic power” from being revived. 
The moral problems and political difficulties experienced 
by democratic governments and peoples who are faced 
with such a “simple” choice are ignored by him. He 
slyly infers through what the logicians call the fallacy 
of “quaternio terminorum” that the Weimar German 
Republic was an “antagonist of our free world.” For it 
was a question of life and death for that late democratic 
Republic and not simply the “aim of the pre-Nazi Ger- 
man nationalists’ —as Gelber sees it—to ease the extraor- 
dinary psychological and other burdens with which it 
was saddled, and to be able to do so while there still 
was time to stem the rising tide. 

His patently superficial efforts at research are clearly 
visible through his oblique reference to Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s latest volume whereby he assumes to lecture Nie- 
buhr on “the supreme irony (which) occurs when mis- 
conceptions of history form the stuff of history.” Ob- 
viously, he has not read the book which he mentions 
and which he tries to go one better. For if he had, he 
could not possibly have missed the point that this is 
precisely one of the main theses of Niebuhr. 

Frankly, I cannot imagine why the editors of Chris- 
tianity and Crisis, who gave us so many splendid com- 
mentaries to current history from an informed spiritual 
vantage point, decided that their readers needed that 
article. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ludwig F. Freund, 
Chairman, Dept. of Political Science 
Roosevelt College, Illinois 


Author in This Issue 


The author of Christian Witness in East Germany is 
an observer who has been close to German church circles 
in the last few years. The article draws on many sources 
in its attempt to make clear the tenor of Christian wit- 
ness in East Germany. The author alone however is 
responsible for the synthesis which he has made of these 
sources. 
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